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[Reprinted from THE Romanic REVIEW, Vol. IV., No. 3, July-September, 1913.] 


THE SOURCES OF BARTOLOME PALAU’S 
FARSA SALAMANTINA 


HE various studies! that have touched upon the Farsa Sala- 
mantina have left open the question of sources. The present 
study aims to supply in part the lacking information. Palau states 
on the title-page that he is an estudiante, and that the play es obra 
que passa entre los estudiantes en Salamanca. In the prologue he 
testifies to its originality by calling it un muy nueuo argumento de 
unos amores fingido[s]. 

When Palau wrote his play the schools of Encina and of Torres 
Naharro* had been in vogue for many years, and a new one was 
being formed under the leadership of Lope de Rueda. In the main 
the Farsa Salamantina belongs to the school of Torres Naharro, and 
as such it has long been classed. It has not been pointed out, how- 
ever, that its nearest ancestor appears to be the Comedia intitulada 
Tesorina® of Jayme de Guete. To bring out the differences as well 
as the points in comtrion, somewhat extetisive ‘synopses of the twa 
plays are given on’. the: fallawing* pages.’ 

In both plays the‘miroita,:put into thetmouth of a rustic, con~ 
tains the usual addrebs to the avdience, fcltawed by obscene jests 
and stories of amorous adventures with the village maids.. Gener- 
ally this portion of the prologue is intended to be amusing and noth- 
ing more. The Salamantina, however, contains something of the 

1This play is preserved in a single copy of the year 1552, now in the 
Royal Library at Munich. An excellent edition of this text with introduction 
and notes was published by M. Morel-Fatio in the Bulletin Hispantque, Tome 
II (1900), pp. 237-304. All studies of importance bearing on his text are dis- 
cussed by the editor with his usual conciseness. An important review of this 
edition was made by M. Léo Rouanet in the Revue Critique d’Histoire et de 
Littérature, Nouv. Série, Tome LI (1901), pp. 177-179. Another study of Palau’s 
works appeared recently under the title Bartolomé Palau y sus Obras as an 
introduction to Rouanet’s reprint of the Farsa llamada Custodia del Hombre 
in the Archivo de Investigaciones Histéricas, Tomo I (1911), pp. 267~274. 

*See especially Menéndez y Pelayo: Tres Comedias de Alonso de Vega, 
Prélogo, p. XII (Gesellschaft fiir Romanische Literatur, 1905). 


* Republished by Urban Cronan: Teatro Espasiol del Siglo XVI, Tomo I 
(Bibliéfilos Madrilefios, X, 1913), pp. 81-170. 
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satiric vein that is so highly developed in both of the plays of Guete. 
The following short passages show a similarity of treatment that 
would scarcely be evidence if considered alone, but that becomes 


significant when taken in connection with the other evidence. 


Palau 


chooses the dandy as the butt of his satire, Guete the courtesan. 


(Tesorina, lines 50-59) 
O pobretas! 
van vnas esmoladetas, 
tic y tic, menudeando, 
que parescen anadetas, 
segun que van culeando. 
Lo primero: 
no yran sin escudillero 
que las Ilebe, de cabestro, 
y anda el otro majadero 
presumiendo de muy diestro; 


(Salamantina, lines 60-69) 

Esmolates 
vereys a vnos galantes 
mas que vn grillo yr hufanos, 
y luego “ beso las manos” 
y por tierra los bonetes 

con primores. 
Otros ay que, avnque sefiores, 
son tan nescios y abouados 
que se hazen seruidores 
y no estan avn vedriados. 


The closing lines of the prologue offer further points of simi- 


larity. 
(Tesorina, 125-49) 


Quantis, que a 
vna que anoche tope ’: : :¢, 
desfragada, a vn callejon; -:; 
dile ansinas con el pié,« « «+: 
pensando que era melon; 
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‘solo resta de presente, 
‘porque quedemos en paz, 
hazelles algun presente 
con que reciban solaz. 
Y vernan 
vn moco con vn galan; 
y del resto habreys auis, 
todos quantos aqui estan, 
lo vereys sino hos moris. 
Juuentud 
hos de Dios, y senectud, 
con descansos a manojos, 
y hos atieste de salud 
hasta saltar por los ojos. 


e*ec e 
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(Salamantina, 135-74) 


“*3', Quarttls que 
wma‘que yore tope, 

‘ saludela; js1ra al cielo, 
““carremeti enbiena fe 


y echela luego en el suelo, 
Solamente hora sabreys 
que es vna farsa muy fina 
llamada Salamantina: 
lo de mas bien lo vereys. 
Su intento 
es vn muy nueuo argumento 
de vnos amores fingido, 
en cinco autos repartidos, 
con muy largo cumplimiento. 
Yr me quiero, 
porque mi habrar grossero 
pienso nos deue agradar. 
Dios hos de paz y dinero 
hasta querer rebentar |! 
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As source evidence the passages cited are less convincing than 
might seem at first sight because they deal with commonplaces of 
the period. The noteworthy point is an omission for which a 
parallel is not to be found in any other play of this school that has 
been made accessible up to this time. Although Palau entitles 
his prologue Introyto y Argumento, like the Tesorina, it contains 
no synopsis of the play that is to follow. The eight comedias of 
Torres Naharro, the Tidea of Francisco de las Natas, the Radiana 
of Agustin Ortiz, and even the Vidriana of Jayme de Guete are all 
preceded by an argumento in which an adequate outline of the plot 
is given. 

(Salamantina, Jornada I, 175-654) The student tells of the 
straits to which he has been reduced by his parents, who have been 
sending him promises instead of money. He meets Soriano who 
has spent his years in vain in the service of ungrateful masters. 
After a long discussion they decide to join forces. Their scheme 
is to obtain second-hand clothing, and assume the role of cavallero 
and criado. Then they will make love to some rich lady with the 
hope of getting her dowry. (655-784) At this point Juancho, a 
Basque, appears. He is in despair because he cannot write to his 
parents. In an almost unintelligible jargon, he tells that he has 
exchanged his cross-bow for a guitar from which he gets pleasant 
sounds by scratching its belly and twisting its ear. The student 
writes the letter and receives a small piece of money. Then Juan- 
cho disappears from the play. (785-989) The bobo Anton enters 
singing “Sangre para las morcillas y tripas para el quajar.”’ His 
mother Mencia, the tripera, has sent him to the slaughter-house for 
supplies, and he is singing the names of the articles wanted in order 
not to forget them. Anton praises his mother’s sausages, and 
directs the two companions to her house. They go there at once, 
and haggle over the price of a sausage, which they finally order 
cooked. Then a quarrel arises over the mysterious disappearance 
of a piece of Mencia’s bacon. Anton reenters singing out his pur- 
chases, and takes sides with his mother in the quarrel that closes 
the first act. 
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(Tesorina, Jornada, I) 

Tesorino chides Pinedo, his ser- 
vant, for not having delivered to 
Lucina a letter he had written. 
Pinedo claims that he has done 
his best. He suggests that a little 
money would be useful in win- 
ning the favor of Citeria, Lucina’s 
maid. He receives a ducat with 
the promise of more as needed. 

Citeria complains of the hard 
lot of a servant. Lucina enters 
and scolds her for her laziness. 
A ptece of cheese that the maid 
had hidden is the subject of fur- 
ther rebuke. 

(495-618) Gilyracho, a shep- 
herd, brings milk to the home of 
Lucina and asks for something to 
eat. Citeria enters the house, say- 
ing that she will return at once. 
While she is absent, Gilyracho 
declares as follows his intention of 
attempting certain familiarities: 

Dios, que la quiero tentar, 

pellizcarla delas cancas, 

procuralla de besar 

por ver si consiente de ancas; 
In attempting to carry out his 
plan he receives a slap, and a 
quarrel, from which the following 
lines are quoted, closes the first 
act: 

Cit. Anda, ve para asnejon. 
Gil. Guarda, dofia carbonera, 
no hos ahyque el requesson. 
Ve en mal ora, 

dofia golosa, traydora, 

tifiosa, suzia, bellaca, 

sobacuda, cardadora, 
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(Salamantina, Jornada, IT) 


(990-1079) Beltran comes to 
the house and finds the door lock- 
ed. He arouses Teresa, the ser- 
vant, and a quarrel ensues. Sala- 
mantina intervenes, and Teresa 
tells her mistress, 

“ Sefiora, queria me besar 

y avn hazer mas adelante.” 
Salamantina reproves Beltran, 
then all enter the house to get the 
provisions for which Beltran had 
come. 

1083-1253) The student and 
Soriano appear on the scene ready 
to carry out their schemes. The 
student succeeds in starting a con- 
versation with Salamantina, who 
has evidently appeared at the win- 
dow. He claims that he has long 
loved her in secret. Salamantina 
listens, but assures him that he 
can gain her favor only in case 
he is honorable and wishes to 
marry her. This is to the liking 
of the two plotters. When they 
go away, Salamantina tells Teresa 
to make the acquaintance of So- 
riano, and find out who his mas- 
ter is. 

(Jornada ITT) 

(1254-1368) Beltran continues 
his quarrel with Teresa. (The 
whole of this coarse dialogue, from 
which only a few lines need be 
quoted, is strikingly similar to the 
corresponding scene in the Teso- 
rina. ) 

Bel. Ha, Teresa! 
A do estas, avn te veas tessa? 
Porque no me das el curron? 
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pedorra, tetas de vaca; 
nariguda, 

tripera, carabacuda, 

ojegazos de cabron, 

patiancha, dentarruda, 

quartachos de sopicon! 


(Jornada II) 

The tongue-tied Fray Vegezio, 
confessor of Lucina, comes along 
alternately reciting Latin scrip- 
tures and scolding his gluttonous 
servant, Juan, who has depleted 
the priest’s larder. He arrives too 
early at the house of Lucina, and 
goes away to say mass with the 
promise of returning later. 

Tesorino laments his lot as an 
unsuccessful lover, citing many 
classicexamples. Lucina sees him 
from within, and is prevailed upon 
by Citeria to appear at the win- 
dow. Tesorino begs that Lucina 
reward his courtship, which has 
continued more than a year. Lu- 
cina promises to grant his wishes 
if he will use discretion. Their 
conversation is broken off by the 
return of the friar. 

Tesorino is overjoyed at the re- 
sults of his talk with Lucina. He 
at once concocts a scheme to get 
the friar’s cloak and enter the 
house of Lucina in this disguise. 
This plan seems easy of accom- 
plishment because of the absence 
of her father. When the friar 
comes out of the house, Tesorino 
pretends to be in flight. Heclaims 
that he has just wounded a man 
in a quarrel for which he was not 
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Acaba, sobacos de artesa, 
quartachos de sopeton. 


Queda en mala hora, potrosa, 
despinfarrada vellaca, 
descula pesebres, tifiosa, 
pedorra, tetas de vaca. 

O morruda, 
patiancha, dentarruda, 
monton de suzios handrajos! 

(1369-1583) Teresa meets So- 
riano and asks information about 
his master. Soriano says that he 
comes from an illustrious family, . 
and that he is in search of a wife. 
They have a typical servants’ 
flirtation. 

(1584-1789) A certain bachiller 
visits the house of Mencia. In 
the course of a long conversation, 
Mencia tells of her former high 
rank as a prostitute. The bachil- 
ler encourages her to believe that 
her charms are not entirely gone. 
Then he obtains the services of 
Anton as acolyte to aid him con- 
jurar la langosta. A comic scene 
follows, in which Anton puts con- 
juring book to soak in a kettle. 


(Jornada IIIT) 

(1790-1839) Leandro, the father 
of Salamantina, advises his daugh- 
ter to lead a good life while he is 
absent on a trip he has to make. 

(1840-1894) The alguazil meets 
Anton, who is selling morztllas. 
The officer insists on inspecting 
his wares for the welfare of the 
public, and incidentally satisfies 
his own appetite. 
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to blame. He is closely pursued and 
proposes an exchange of clothes 
in order to throw his enemies off 
the track. This trade is made 
quickly. When the friar has dis- 
appeared, Tesorino gains admit- 
tance to the house of Lucina on 
the pretext that he has left his 
psalter behind. 

In the meantime the friar falls 
in with Pinedo. The latter at once 
recognizes his master’s clothing. 
He threatens to kill the friar and 
has him prepare for death. He 
compromises, however, by taking 
away his master’s clothing and 
giving the confessor a beating. 


(Jornada IIT) 

Gilyracho has a long talk with 
his donkey as he prepares for a 
nap on its back. He meets Pere- 
grillo and tells him that he has 
lost one of his donkeys. The lat- 
ter, however, shows him that he 
is riding on it. 

Tesorino, still in the friar’s 
garb, leaves the house of Lucina. 
He promises that he will go to 
her confessor at once and arrange 
for their marriage. He meets 
Gilyracho and Peregrillo, who 
show him the way to the friar’s 
hermitage. 


(Jornada IIIT) 


Pinedo goes to a dark alley by 
the house of Lucina. He meets 
Citeria and tells her that Tesorino 
is to come that night with the 
friar. He is told that Lucina is 
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(1895-2054) The student and 
Soriano approach the house of 
Salamantina when they have an 
encounter with Anton. The bobo 
is quieted with a drink. Then the 
student talks through the window 
with Salamantina. She is won 
over and promises to leave the 
house with him under promise of 
marriage. The student and his 
aid then enter the house. 

(2055-2296) Beltran appears in 
a scene that occurs at night, and 
talks at length to his donkey. 
Salamantina and Teresa come out 
of the house with their compan- 
ions. The dowry has been given 
into the care of the student. Bel- 
tran recognizes his mistress and 
her maid. He asks where they 
are going. Teresa answers: 

“*A casa de vna vezina; 

calla ya, hermano Beltran.” 
But Beltran considers the pres- 
ence of male escorts suspicious, 
and continues to raise a disturb- 
ance. The student tells Soriano 
to beat him into submission, but 
the result is that his cries bring 
the alguazil. The latter tries to 
arrest the party, but the women 
get back into the house without 
difficulty, while the student and 
his companion escape. Beltran 
and the officer knock at the door 
of the house. When they finally 
get a response, Teresa tells them 
that all the household has been in 
bed for hours. The alguazil con- 
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waiting and that her aunt is 
asleep. Tesorino arrives with the 
friar, who is in dread of the re- 
sults of performing such a mar- 
riage. The party is admitted, and 
the friar performs the marriage 
ceremony, to which he adds a ser- 
mon in his stammering speech. 
It is then decided that Lucina go 
with Tesorino to his inn to await 
the return of her father. As they 
start away, Gilyracho comes up 
singing. He raises a disturbance. 
To quiet him, Citeria makes her- 
self known. The shepherd wants 
to know who the other people are, 
what they are doing in that dark 
street, and where they are going. 
Citeria answers: 
“que soy de casa salida 
por passar a esta vezina.” 
Gilyracho insists that Lucina re- 
turnhome. Heargues and threat- 
ens until Tesorino orders Pinedo 
to quiet him by force. The strug- 
gle between the servants and the 
escape of the principals close the 
act. 
(Jornada V) 

Timbreo returns home and finds 
his house in an uproar over the 
disappearance of his daughter. 
The father laments and wishes to 
put an end to his life. Gilyracho 
is suspected of knowing more 
than he is willing totell. The ser- 
vants are trying to get a confes- 
sion out of him when Fray Vege- 
zio arrives and takes Timbreo 
aside for an explanation. Soon 
the father returns with the an- 
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cludes that Beltran must have 
mistaken a couple of street char- 
acters for Salamantina and her 
maid. 


(Jornada V) 


(2297-2325) The student and 
Soriano divide the spoils, return 
their hired finery, and disappear 
from the play. 

(2326-2611) Teresa advises Sal- 
amantina to deny everything. The 
loss of the money would not em- 
barrass them, as it was a gift of 
her dying mother of which her 
father knew nothing. Beltran, 
who has been listening to them, 
enters and threatens to tell what 
he knows. Leandro returns at 
this point. Beltran tells his story, 
while Salamantina and Teresa 
deny all. The alguazil is called 
in, but he is convinced of the in- 
nocence of Salamantina. Beltran 
then concludes that he may have 
dreamed it all as he was sleeping 
on the back of his donkey. 

(2612-2790) Anton’s lunch is 
interrupted by Mencia, who wishes 
him to deliver some sausages. His 
mother has to promise a sausage 
to him in order to get him to do 
the errand. The bobo then de- 
parts, eating on the sly the one 
he is to deliver. The alguazil en- 
ters and demands a gratuity, be- 
cause he has discovered that 
Mencia has been selling filthy 
wares. She denies the charge. 
Anton returns to take part in the 
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nouncement that he is willing to 
accept the results of what has 
been done in his absence. 

A comic turn Is given at the end 
by a quarrel between Gilyracho 
and a colored servant named 
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quarrel. The alguazil helps him- 
self to what he wants and departs. 
Mencia and Anton close the play 
by running away to hide for fear 
that officers may be sent to arrest 
them. 


Margarita. 


In the absence of a common source, it seems evident that one 
of these plays is based to a considerable extent on the other. Since 
the late M. Rouanet has limited more definitely the period of Palau’s 
activity,* it is fairly certain that Palau is the borrower. The Sala- 
mantina dates from about the year 1550. The Tesorina is undated, 
but its mode of preservation is an indication of value for its date. 
The Madrid print once formed part of a collection of fifty-nine sep- 
arately printed pieces,° mostly undated, but containing five dates 
ranging from 1534 to 1537. AsI have argued elsewhere,® this col- 
lection must have been made soon after these works had issued from 
the press. If further proof of the priority of the Tesorina be 
needed, it is to be noted that the Tesorina is a type of drama that 
was popular in its time, while the Salamantina stands alone. It is 
extremely improbable that one whose plays conform closely to a 
fixed type should seek an outline for his plot outside of his own 
circle, but for the writer of a farce like the Salamantina, a play of 
the prevailing school would be the natural model. 

It seems rather conclusive then that Palau used the Tesorina as 
the model for the framework of his plot. This imitation is shown 
in the Introyto y Argumento, the scene in which Beltran arrives at 
the house of Salamantina and quarrels with Teresa, the colloquy of 
Beltran with his donkey, the attempted elopement of Salamantina 
and the discovery of the plot by Beltran, and in the appearance in 
the last act of the father whose absence had left his daughter un- 
protected. The pretended suit of Salamantina by the student is 
probably to be added to the foregoing, yet the objection arises that 
a model might be found in almost any love play of the Torres Na- 
harro group. ‘The parallel passages show further that Palau was 
not a servile imitator. The verbal similarities are few in number, 

* Archivo de Investigactones Histéricas, Tomo I, p. 272. 


* Bibliotheca Heberiana, Vol. VI, No. 2818. 
* Modern Philology, Vol. VII, 509-510. 
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and are apparently recollections of scenes that had caught his fancy. 
There is small probability that he could have pieced the lines together 
with the book of his predecessor open before him. 

The Salamantina is much richer in comic materials than the 
Tesorina. In addition to the main theme of the play and the 
scenes which find a parallel in the Tesorina, there are five episodes 
that merit attention apart. These are, the Juancho episode, Anton’s 
encounter with the student and its immediate consequences, the 
bachiller’s visit to Mencia and his excursion with her son, and the 
two occasions on which the alguazil pilfers Mencia’s sausages. Per- 
sistent search has failed to uncover a possible prototype for these 
scenes in the schools of Encina or Torres Naharro. On the other 
hand, they bear a striking resemblance to the type of humor found 
in the pasos of Lope de Rueda.” 

The comic repertory of the earlier writers of secular plays was 
rather limited. The domestics who were necessary to the devel- 
opment of the plot assumed frequently comic roles in which they 
parodied the love affairs of their masters, quarreled among them- 
selves, and displayed such traits as gluttonousness, laziness and 
effrontery. The chief fun-makers, however, were the shepherds, 
who filled in the gaps in the action with their rustic buffoonery, and 
remained in the play to the end. With few exceptions, the mirth- 
provoking qualities of these characters were stupidity, rusticity, and 
vulgarity. 

As far as we now know, it was Lope de Rueda who brought to 
the Spanish stage an entirely new set of dramatic traditions. He 
introduced a large number of new comic types drawn largely from 
the city classes. Paje, simple, médico, ladron, estudiante, alguaszil, 
hidalgo, fregona, mundana, these are some of the characters that 
jostle each other in his pasos. In structure the paso is a short 
episode that has little or no connection with the main plot of the 
play in which it is presented, and that often brings in new char- 
acters only to let them disappear from the play when the paso comes 
to anend. Its prevailing tone was one of picaresque realism. It 
portrayed before the people who frequented the public square the 
types that flourished in their midst. The pasos that survive are 

* Morel-Fatio discovered a passage in one of Rueda’s pasos that seems to be 


a personal description of Palau. This would make it probable;that Palau knew 
something of Rueda and his plays. See the introduction to the Salamaniina. 
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somewhat varied in theme, but they show a marked tendency to rep- 
resent shrewd tricks played by quick-witted rogues on their simple- 
minded fellows. 

The traits here noted in Rueda’s pasos are likewise to be found 
in the last mentioned comic scenes of the Salamantina. It must be 
admitted, however, that the sources of the various episodes cannot 
be traced. We might compare the following: 


(Entra Anton, cantando.) 
“ Sangre para las morzillas 
y tripas para el quajar! ” 
Salamantina, 785-786. 
“Tripas traygo y sangre, a fe, 
y para que, yo me lo se.” 


do., 958-959. 
(Entra Joan de Buenalma, simple, cantando.) 


“De casta de cornocales 
traygo yo los huevos, madre, 
pienso que buenos serane.” 
Rueda, Obras (ed. Acad.), II, p. 252. 


A certain smutty pun found in the Salamantina, line 19, occurs 
in Rueda, Obras, II, pp. 228 ff. Other parallels of this sort might 
be found, but they could scarcely be considered source evidence, 
since it would be impossible to distinguish borrower from lender. 
Palau may or may not have borrowed entire scenes from Rueda. 
We do not know how much of Rueda’s work is lost. It seems prob- 
able that most of the material in the pasos that were presented before 
1552 had disappeared or been reworked beyond recognition before 
they were put in the printed form in which we know them. More- 
over Palau did not imitate closely in the case of the Tesorina, which 
he must have seen in print, while his acquaintance with the works 
of Rueda would naturally come from seeing them represented. It is 
not by verbal coincidence but by similarity of methods and material 
that the relationship between the two men is apparent. 

While the pasos that were published separately offer interesting 
analogies, a comedy in its entirety is a better subject of comparison, 
because it shows the way in which these little skits were presented. 
Of the four surviving comedies of Rueda, the Medora offers the 
closest parallel to the Salamantina. Here it is necessary merely to 
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call attention to a few points brought out in Professor Stiefel’s well- 
known article. Professor Stiefel is inclined to consider this the 
earliest® of Rueda’s comedies. It should then represent better than 
any other the period of Rueda’s activity that might have influenced 
Palau. Its main source is known: it is, therefore possible to dis- 
tinguish Rueda’s own additions. Two of these will suffice for the 
present comparison.!® In the midst of a plot which follows the 
Italian model closely, Rueda adds an episode in which Gargullo 
boasts of the beating that he is going to administer to Pefialba. 
However, when Pefialba and his friend Logrofio appear, Gargullo 
turns arrant coward and suffers all their insults, only to lie shame- 
lessly about his encounter with them as soon as their backs are 
turned. Then the main theme of the play is taken up again, while 
Logrofio and Pefialba disappear from the play. The other 
scene is one that passes between Ortega and Perico. Both of 
these characters are inventions of Rueda. Ortega is the indis- 
pensable simple, who appears from time to time throughout the 
play. The page Perico is brought in just long enough to be cheated 
out of a generous provision of bread under the pretext that he is to 
share in a dinner furnished by Ortega. This theme, for which other 
parallels are to be found in Rueda’s works, is practically that of 
three episodes in the Salamaniina, in which Mencia is victimized by 
the student and the alguazil. Since no claim is made in this article 
that we have the direct sources of any portion of the Salamantina 
in Rueda’s surviving works, it seems unnecessary to cite further 
examples. 

All the five episodes in the Salamantina to which attention has 
been called are picaresque’’ and realistic in tone. They are wholly 
unrelated to the main theme of the play, and the characters that 
appear in them may not appear elsewhere. The fact that Palau 
wrote his pasos in verse is explained by the setting in which they 
are found. If it be proven that there is a close resemblance in a 
certain type of scene found both in the works of Rueda and of 


*Lope de Rueda und das italienische Lustspiel, Zeitschrift fur Romanische 
Philologie, XV (1891), pp. 183-216 and 318-343. 

*l. c., p. 320. 

*1. cy PP. 323-324. 

11In his review, Rouanet called attention to the picaresque types in the Sala- 
mantina, and noted certain interesting analogies in older French literature. 
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Palau, it is almost certain that the latter is the borrower. No 
matter who invented the paso, Rueda at least made it popular in 
Spain and worthy of imitation. 

The Salamantina seems, then, to fall between two schools of 
drama. The form and general arrangement of the main plot are 
based on a type created by Torres Naharro, but a notable portion 
of the comic scenes point to a direct imitation of the pasos of Lope 
de Rueda. 

Whatever results may have been obtained in this article, it is 
still evident that Palau’s claim of originality for his main theme has 
not been contradicted. It is likewise certain that the play is not 
the production of a novice, as might be inferred from some of the 
older studies dedicated to it, but of one who was well informed on 


the literary traditions of his time. 
RatpH E, House. 
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